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In This Issue... 


Arvi Ostrom was well known for his drawings. He shared them with his 
friends. Unfortunately we had room for only three in this issue of Cumtux. 
Two of his daughters are sharing fond stories of their father. 

In another story, Curt Ahola dispells some of the myths about the his- 
tory of the Portway Tavern. 

Art Markkola and Dr. Pat Moore are as different as two men could be 
but Floyd Coons knew them both well and shares his memories with us. 


—The Editor 
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“To know...to inform” 


THE OSTROM FAMILY 


by Jean Ostrom Montgomery 


T HE CONNECTION between Astoria 
and the Ostrom family has lasted 
over 125 years. Our grandfather left 
Kalvia, Finland on April 20, 1887. He 
followed his older brother, Alexander, 
who arrived in the area a few months 
earlier. Not many details have been 
passed on to us girls, so we started an 
investigation which uncovered some 
interesting information. We knew 
Grandfather was a fisherman. Our 
dad was the fifth of six surviving 
children. They lived in a house on 
Alameda Street that Grandfather 
built, and there he died at an early 
age, leaving Grandmother to raise 
and support her children using her 
own wits. Other than that, we did 
not know much about our family 
story. What we discovered makes us 
appreciate our deep Astoria roots. 


GRANDFATHER 

John Ostrom was born in Kalvia, 
Finland in 1868. He departed from 
Gothenburg, Sweden, on the ship 
Romeo destined for Hull, England. 
From there, he traveled to Duluth, 
Minnesota with his companions 
Juho and Josef Nissila, Juho Pietila, 
Otto Jukkola, and Johanna Riihimaki. 
Brother Alexander had settled in the 
Deep River, Washington area, so that 
was Grandfather’s eventual destina- 


tion. He was known as Juho Uusitalo 
(a name unfamiliar to us) in Finland. 
As was the custom at that time, when 
the family moved into a house they 
took the name of the house—we 
moved into a new house, thus our 
name was Uusitalo—which means 
New House. After arriving in the 
United States, he changed his name 
to John Ostrom, the family name in 
Sweden. That’s how a totally Finnish 
family ended up with a Swedish 
name. It was probably simpler to spell 
and pronounce. Other names attrib- 
uted to him were Newhouse Jukkan, 
Johan Johasson, and John Mattie Jusi. 

Like so many immigrants to 
Astoria, Grandfather became involved 
in the fishing industry. He was not 
just a fisherman though, he was one 
of the charter members of the Union 
Fishermen's Cooperative Packing 
Company and was elected to the first 
board of directors of the company. 
He also listed his occupations as a 
carpenter and farmer. I wonder what 
he would have thought if I referred 
to him as “mover and shaker” in the 
community. 


GRANDMOTHER 
Family lore states that 
Hilma Johanna Matjussin also came 
from Kalvia, Finland. She may 
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JouHN Ostrom Ostrom, I891 


have been born there, but her im- 
migration papers list her home as 
Kokkola, Finland. We do know that 
Grandmother and Grandfather did 
not know each other before coming 
to Oregon. At age 21, she and her 
cousin sailed on the ship Gelert from 
Hamburg, Germany arriving in New 
York on July 25, 1888. The two cousins 
worked in New York as domestic 
servants while saving money. After 
arriving in Astoria, Grandmother 
bought and ran a boarding house in 
Uppertown. 

All these years we thought her 
name was “Mateus.” She also had 
records listing her last name as Harju, 
Matinjussin, Matinjussi and Matin. 

Her cousin also settled in Astoria 
and married a man named Nelson. 





Hiima MatyussiIn OstrRoM, 1891 


They lived just up the street from 
the Ostrom home. Her grandsons, 
Wally and Bob Nelson were my 
contemporaries in high school. I never 
knew of the relationship. Their cousin 
Charlene Nelson was a classmate 
of sister Gail. She would call Gail, 
“Cuz 

John and Hilma were married 
on December 21, 1891 in Astoria (or 
perhaps Portland). They had eight 
children, six who survived. A baby 
was born and died sometime between 
1895 and 1899. Frederic Alexander 
died in 1910. They lived in a house 
Grandfather built on Alameda, just 
below Taylor School. John fished 
during the season and spent the sum- 
mers in Alberta, Canada, helping his 
sister and brother-in-law homestead a 
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wheat ranch. He wanted to move the 
whole family there, but Grandmother 
insisted that her children needed a 
good education and they would not 
get one living on the plains of Canada. 
The compromise was reached and the 
two oldest boys accompanied their 
father on those summer trips. 

Sadly, John died at age forty-one, 
in 1910. Our Dad was not quite six at 
the time and could not understand 
what had happened to his father. Dad 
lamented to the day he died that he 
never knew what took his father away. 
Records show that he died of stom- 
ach cancer. To complicate matters, 
Grandmother was pregnant and went 
into premature labor. The delivery was 
difficult and the baby—they called 
him Fred—died two months later 
on May 4, 1910. He was buried with 
his father. 

Several years later, Grandmother 
married a widower named 
August Lehto, who had eight children 
to raise. We know very little about this 
family as Dad did not speak much 
about them. We have made recent 
contact with some of the descendants 
of the Lehtos and hope to fill in some 
of the details. 

Grandmother died on May Io, 1930 
at age sixty. Everything we hear about 
her indicates that she was simply a 
wonderful woman and was adored by 


all of her children. 


THE CHILDREN 
PEARL was born in 1893 and was 


the oldest sibling. She worked in 
canneries as did the other children in 
the family—and most of the young 
people those days. She even traveled 
to California to “follow the fish.” She 
married John Antilla and helped run 
his house painting business, Astoria 
Paint Company. They had a beloved 
son, Fred, who joined the family 
business after his military service in 
World War I. Dad said Pearl was the 
luckiest person he ever knew. She was 
a BIG winner at Bingo, for instance. 
My own personal recollection of Aunt 
Pearl is that she was a gentle woman 
with big light blue eyes, who always 
wore a felt hat and a coat with a fluffy 
fur collar. She gave great Christmas 
presents. She died peacefully in her 
sleep, at age 87. Cousin Fred still lives 
in the family home in Astoria. 
Alida was born in 1895. We 
called her Aunt Al. She took over 
management of the household af- 
ter Grandfather’s death and while 
Grandmother was ailing. She was 
truly a woman before her time, in- 
vesting in commercial real estate and 
managing finances. She married Carl 
Hagquist, who worked as a stevedore 
in Astoria. Their happy marriage 
ended with Carl’s unexpected death 
on January 27, 1933. She worked as 
bookkeeper/sales for Loop Jacobson 
Jewelry for many years. In 1942, she 
married Eli Saari and managed his 
photography business in Aberdeen, 
Washington. Al and Eli visited us 
every Thanksgiving and took our 
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Ostrom FamI_y Portrait 1929: 
Arvi, WAYNE , GEORGE, AUNE, Hi_ma, ALIDA, PEARL. 


annual family Christmas card picture. 
After Eli’s death, Aunt Al ran their 
trailer park business in Grayland, 
Washington. She was a no-nonsense 
woman! Dad moved her back to 
Astoria where he looked after her 
until her death, at ninety-six. She was 
the glue that held the family together 
when the going got tough. Dad 
looked upon her as a second mother. 
She had no children. 

Wayne was born in 1899. He was 
the biggest of the “Big Brothers.” 
He was a gifted athlete and amateur 
boxer. He married Saima Haarala. 
‘They had one daughter, Janice. Wayne 
worked at the flour mills and for a 
grocery distributor. He and George 
were close friends as well as brothers. 
They signed on together as hands 
on sailing ships and shared many 
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adventures in their early days. Janice 
married Abby Ihander and she still 
lives in the Astoria area. Dad liked 
to say his big brother lived in three 
centuries. He also died at ninety-six. 

George was born in 1901. I think 
Dad wanted to be included in George's 
activities, but the little brother was 
not always welcomed. Scuffles would 
break out with all three boys taking 
part and little, skinny Arvi had to 
learn to hold his own. George was 
a gifted artist and enjoyed painting 
sailing ships in oils. He also worked 
at the flour mills and was active in 
the local golfing community and held 
high offices in the Shriners. He and 
his wife Ann lived up the hill from 
our home. They had no children. He 
was also over ninety at death and the 
last of the children to die. 
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ARVI AND LAILA OsTROM, MARRIED APRIL 7, 1931 


Aune was born in 1906. She was 
the baby and quite the darling of the 
family. She decided to try getting into 
“show biz” so headed to Seattle, where 
she made a name for herself as a cho- 
rus girl in the local theaters. Her stage 
name was Anne Ostrom. There she 
met and married Charles Baiocchi. 
They had two children. Lee Dale died 
as asmall boy and Charlene graduated 
from the University of Washington 
School of Nursing. She married and 
had two children. She died suddenly 
about 20 years ago. Aune was a little, 
tiny dynamo who worked many years 
at the Bon Marche department stores 
where she prided herself in her ability 
to “run the legs off all those young- 
sters”—in those high, high heels she 
always wore. She also worked in the 
restaurants on the Seattle ferries. She 


loved a good time and you always 
knew she was in the room when you 
heard her distinctive laugh. She loved 
her brother Arvi and sister Alida. 
Aune died of cancer at age sixty-nine. 

Arvi, my dad, was born on July 13, 
1904. He grew up knowing that he 
had to look out for himself. He was a 
gifted athlete and particularly excelled 
in basketball and football. He was a 
star in high school (captain his Senior 
year) and played freshman football 
at the University of Oregon where he 
was hazed by the varsity players for 
thinking too highly of himself. He 
had to slide down the wooden “O” 
on top of Skinner’s Butte. He later 
played on club teams in the area. 
His best friends in the world were 
Ken Wahl and Ed Makela. He was 
also a skilled artist, a pastime that 
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he pursued all his life. He met my 
mother, Laila Sturholm, when she 
arrived in Astoria from her home in 
Rock Springs, Wyoming. They were 
married on April 7, 1931. 

Dad was a complex man. He loved 
deeply but didn’t want to show it too 
much. He took the responsibility of 
raising children very seriously. He and 
Mom felt it was necessary to shield us 
from anything unpleasant and to set a 
good example. We knew Dad had our 
backs and home was always “there” no 
matter how old we got. We also knew 
that Dad knew everyone and everyone 
knew Dad, so we didn’t dare get into 
trouble. On a personal level, Dad was 
my particular fishing buddy, I was his 
steady date to all the Astoria sporting 


— 


events and he gave me “art lessons” 
while I sat next to him where he drew 
pictures, balancing his big art board 
on his lap. We had the reputation of 
giving out the best Halloween treats 
on the block—even on Cabbage 
Night. 

We were a family of five daughters: 
Lois was born in 1935, Gail, born in 
1937, Jean, born in 1942, Lynn, born in 
1948 and Teri, born in 1950. We lived 
in two houses during my lifetime; 
a little house at the end of 4th and 
Nehalem Street and a big house on 
Alameda, not far from Gray school. 
There was a steady stream of visitors, 
relatives and friends to the house 
and coffee-an' was always offered. 
After retirement and moving from 


| wets Frsveaman 


Tue #1 FisH—ERMAN By ARVI OsTROM. 
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ArvI OsTROM 
Westrort TOwNIE CLUB 
BASKETBALL, 1923. 


the big house, people still stopped by 
to say hello and see what Arvi and 
Laila were up to. If you looked up at 
the big windows at the Ilahee, you 
would usually see Dad sitting in his 


chair watching the river activities. 
We are surprised at the number of 
people who go out of their way to let 
us know how supportive and helpful 
my folks were to them. We knew 
they were special, but didn’t realize 
other people thought so, too. Dad 
always set Aunt Al as an example of 
a woman who was able to support 
herself and he made sure we all had 
the education for us to do just that. 
Lois was a long time office manager in 
physician offices. Gail graduated from 
Oregon State College and worked 
for the U.S. Department of State 
in Santiago, Chile and The Hague, 
Netherlands. She retired from SAIF, 
Corp. Jean attended Oregon State 
and worked as an executive secretary 
and ran a clinical research program 
for a manufacturer of intraocular 
lenses. Lynn attended the University 
of Maryland in Ramstein, Germany 
and worked in budget and accounting 
for the Department of Defense for 
thirty years, retiring as comptrol- 
ler for the U.S. Air Force Survival 
School, Fairchild AFB, Washington. 
Teri graduated from the University 
of Oregon, teaches school and is a 
reading specialist. 

Arvi was a life member of the Elks 
and a member of the Henpecked 
Husbands Club. Their annual picnic 
was the highlight of the summer. 
Their life-long friends included Lillian 
and Ted Jackson, Paul and Eleanor 
Autio, Leona and Paul Tolonen, Ed 
and Nel Makela, Pager and Helen 
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Savel, Mary and Sulo Rytsala just to 
name a few. Dad died at ninety-one 
after a long illness. Mom and Dad 
were married for sixty-four years. 


SNuG HARBOR 

You can’t say “Arvi Ostrom” with- 
out thinking “Snug Harbor” or “the 
place” or “Snug” as the business was 
referred to at home. 

Dad and his friend, Hugh Tiura, 
decided to give tavern-keeping a try 
after repeal of Prohibition. Dad took 
this job seriously, too. The house rules 
had to be obeyed and if the rules were 
broken, you were asked to leave. If 
you didn’t leave voluntarily, you were 
“escorted” to the door—not always 
pleasant being a bar-keep. Snug was 
the gathering place for morning 
coffee and pastry from Pager Savel’s 
bakery or a fast lunch of hot dogs or 
hamburgers or a friendly spot for an 
evening beer or card game. The fur- 
niture and bar, made of peeled logs, 
and the sawdust on the floor made 
for a fun atmosphere. Certainly not 
a place for his girls, however! 

We have a collection of postcards 
sent from the boys overseas during 
World War II. They didn’t have to 
remember their buddy’s address; 
they just sent everything to “Snug 
Harbor, Union Town, Astoria, OR." 
The mail got there, was shared and 
distributed. A regular mini-post of- 
fice! People would stop by to check 
out what artwork had been posted on 
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the mirror behind the bar—a regular 
mini-art gallery! Others would bring 
in exotic wood for Dad to carve or 
some treasure to share — a regular 
mini-trading post! No sporting event 
was ever played in town without the 
Monday Morning Quarterbacks 
“reviewing” the outcome—or the 
effort — or the coaching. A regular 
mini-ESPN Sports Talk. 

Dad ran the business for nearly 
forty years. I have to think there had 
to be a real sense of loss in Union 
Town when he wasn’t there any more. 

Sadly, the Ostrom dynasty has 
nearly disappeared from Astoria. 
Not too many people recognize the 
name anymore and they look a little 
funny at us if we say “You know, one 
of Arvi’s girls.” My sisters and I have 
moved from Astoria, but we still fol- 
low the sport teams, attend our class 
reunions and check up on our homes, 
just to be sure they are being looked 
after. It was starving times in Europe 
when my grandparents needed a 
home. Astoria enabled them and all 
of their children to prosper and gave 
the rest of us a sense of belonging to a 
pretty special place. We have enjoyed 
our time with you and hope you have 
a wonderful future. Long Live the 
Fishermen!! 

Snug Harbor, at 218 West Marine 
Dr., was later the location for 
Rae Goforth’s popular Fiedlers Green 
where Betty Phillips entertained on the 
piano for many years. 
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REMEMBERING Dap 


by Teri Ostrom MacDonald 


M Y FATHER owned a tavern/coffee 
shop in the small town near the 
mouth of the Columbia River where 
he was born, grew up, got married, 
raised five girls and died, ninety-one 
years later. 

Of course, growing up, we never 
called it a tavern. Snug Harbor was 
“The place” and my dad’s occupation 
on the yearly school enrollment form 
was listed as “merchant.” 

Why couldn’t he sell shoes like 
Diana’s dad, fish in Alaska every sum- 
mer like Mar’s, or work in a bank like 
Larry’s dad? Most of these dads had 
comfortable, predictable jobs. Only 
Claudia’s dad rivaled mine by having 
the one tombstone carving business in 
the area. Both of our dads had many 
customers. 

Oh, the humiliation of it all! 
Except for the perks! How many of 
my friends could call up their dads 
on a Friday night, just at closing time, 
to bring home a variety of candy bars 
and “pop” (get ready for the joke... 
you want me to bring myself home??? 
It’s a good thing he can’t see me roll 
my eyes over the phone). Maybe 
he would bring stale hot dogs with 
mustard or biscuits and doughnuts 
left over from the morning coffee 
drinkers, too. We would wait for the 
jingling of his keys on that long chain 


which meant, on most nights, run 
upstairs and get into bed fast! But 
on Friday nights, it meant be ready 
at the door to help him bring in the 
loot! My sleep over friends were always 
impressed. However, one of the dubi- 
ous “perks” was having the football 
coach yell before class on Friday, 
“Hey, Ostrom, tell your dad and his 
Monday Morning Quarterbacks not 
to roast me over the coals, okay?” 
And how many of those dads were 
artists? We were surrounded by his 
work at home and he was always 
giving away his drawings. I took 
all of that for granted and it wasn’t 
until much later, that I realized how 
much people loved his artwork. I was 
often asked: how does he know what 
to carve out of a block of wood or 
how can we get a drawing of an old 
clipper ship for our living room? My 
favorites were his cartoons. If I could 
have just one of his talents, this is the 
one I would pick and I was constantly 
trying to get his attention by leaving 
my pieces where he would find them. 
He worked at his craft constantly. It 
must have been a refuge from the job 
that was physically exhausting while 
providing for his five rambunctious 
daughters. He would stay up late after 
the house went to sleep and draw with 


pencil, ink, or chalk. The chalk was 
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my enemy. He inhaled so much dust 
over the years that he developed a 
racking cough that seemed to confirm 
my early fears that I was destined 
to be an orphan after all. He never 
thought he was good enough and I 
understand this a little better when, 
after his death, I was going through 
old papers and found a rejection letter 
from an art school when he was just 
out of high school. The usual, “while 
you certainly have talent and show 
promise, this is not the style we are 


looking for at this time...blah, blah, 





blah. Is that why he turned down an 
opportunity to work for Disney a few 
years later? 

After nearly forty years, we all 
thought he was looking forward to 
selling his business and going into 
the expected retirement but this was 
harder on him than any of us would 
have expected. The daily contact with 
friends, meeting new people, the 
banter, the telling of jokes and who 
could tell the best stories, the sharing 
of opinions where no one walked 
out angry, combined with a feeling 
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of pride in doing an honest day’s 
work, were the things he thrived on. 
Retirement was not all we had hoped 
it would be for him. He never talked 
about missing the work and he never 
went back to visit the “ole timers.” 
We girls have made several visits 
over the years to “the place” as it has 
changed several hands. At first, they 
knew who “Arvi’s girls” were. Now 
they maybe have a vague idea who 
Arvi was. The specially made cut-log 
bar is still there. Some of his draw- 
ings are still over the wall of mirrors 
behind the bar. When I am there, I 
can still remember those few nights 
that I went with my mom to pick him 
up at closing time. As I sat with my 
feet dangling over one of those tall, 
padded, cut-log bar stools, sipping on 
a “pop”, I would watch him sweep the 
floor with a big bristle broom, wipe 
down the tables, check all the doors, 
AGAIN, stack the just-washed dishes 
on the shelves, zip up the cash and 
receipts bag and wait for him to say 
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“well, let’s get on home.” 

When my dad turned sixty, he 
still had two high school daughters 
at home to provide for, so retirement 
wasn't even an option. As I get ready 
to celebrate my own Goth birthday, 
I have been asked if I am ready for 
retirement. Just last year, under 
miserable working conditions, I was 
actively trying to figure out if that 
could be possible, But now that I 
will be back in the classroom with 
children, I see that I, too, need the 
stimulation of good friends to work 
and joke with, to see who can tell the 
best stories. I also need the children 
who are learning and growing and 
helping me to keep learning and 
growing. I am going to be around fora 
few more years, thank you very much. 

Most of my friends had fathers 
who had the typical 9-to-5 work, but 
I wouldn’t trade my dad’s unique way 
of making sense of this often confus- 
ing world for anything. And like my 
dad, found that work is my joy. * 
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PORTWAY AND THE JARVINEN FAMILY 


by Curt Ahola 


es Lapis of the Evening, 
the Fighting Pit and ghosts are all 
words that come to mind when think- 
ing of the Portway (Tavern). However, 
according to my father, John Alan 
“Bolo” Ahola and his two cousins 
(my aunts) Pauline Jarvinen Wanker 
and Darlene Mattson Sutton who 
either lived upstairs in the Portway or 
spent significant time there, these are 
all part of the myths that have grown 
about the building but have no basis 
in reality. 

The real story of the building 
begins in Ylajarvi, Finland when my 
great grandparents, Vihtori (Victor) 
and Olga Jarvinen, and their family 
received official permission to go 
to a foreign country on August 15, 
1903. This was documented in the 
Evangelical Lutheran church book 
with the notation that they had 
received the church’s blessing and 
took Holy Communion. This is also 
recorded in the huge family Finnish 
bible that they took with them and 
remains in the family today. Within 
days Victor and Olga and their 
four children (Wiljo, Elma, Esther, 
and Olga) landed in New York and 
were processed through Ellis Island. 
They made their way to Brainard, 
Minnesota where they stayed with 
relatives or family friends who came 


earlier from Finland. It was there that 
their fifth child (Eero/Earl) was born 
just twenty four days after receiving 
the certificate in Finland. 

By April 25, 1905, the Jarvinen 
family was living in the Astoria- 
Svensen-Knappa area in Oregon. The 
last two children were born in Clatsop 
County, Paavo (Paul) in 1906 and Eva 
in 1908. 

My great grandfather had been 
trained as a blacksmith in Finland. 
He used these skills to make a living 
for his family until his death in 1931. 
He died while working in Jewell 
for friends when his heart gave out. 
According to my father, Victor had 
a small shop in the Knappa-Svensen 
area before moving into downtown 
Astoria into a larger shop near the 
old Lovell Auto shop, seen in the 
accompanying photo. 

He later built a blacksmith shop 
behind the family home now known 
as the Portway. 

In 1923 Victor built their home on 
Taylor Avenue (now known as West 
Marine Drive) and the blacksmith 
shop behind it, across the street from 
the Astoria Granite Works, owned for 
many years by the Thompson family. 
The upper floor of the family home 
was the living quarters; the main 
floor was where great grandmother 
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THE JARVINEN FAMILY HOME IN FOREFRONT WITH THE Port oF AsTorRIA PIER I 
BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Olga and family operated a restaurant 
specializing in hearty meals for the 
many people living in the nearby 
boarding houses. Olga was trained 
as a cook in Finland, working for a 
family that was a little better off than 
most at the time. The basement or 
bottom floor housed the furnace and 
later, when it was removed, left a trap 
door that some speculated might have 
been used for shanghaiing. The area 
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was then used as another bedroom 
and contained Paul’s punching bag 
and storage. 

After my great grandfather’s death, 
my great grandmother rented the 
blacksmith shop out and then the 
main floor to a man who opened 
a tavern there known as “The Blue 
Peter.” Sometime around 1935, my 
uncle Paul and a friend, Ray Niemi, 
took over the main floor and gave the 
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JARVINEN FAMILY 
BACK ROW: OLGa, EsTHER, BILL, AND ELMA. MIDDLE ROW: VICTOR AND OLGA. 
FRONT ROW: PauL, Eva, AND EARL, CA. 1914 


business the name of “Portway.” In 
1943 Paul bought out his partner and 
ran the Portway until 1984 when ill 
health forced the family to sell. 

Big House Grandma, as we kids 
used to call Great Grandma, died 
in 1963. She spoke both Finnish and 
English and, according to my aunt 
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Darlene, read one Finnish and two 
English newspapers every day. Aunt 
Darlene also said that Big House 
Grandma told her that she was the 
best polka dancer in all of Finland 
and that she loved to sit and listen to 
polka records. 

Even without the myths, the 
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INTERIOR OF THE PorTWayY. 
Eva, ALAN, ELma, CELIA, AND OLGA JARVINEN 


Portway has a colorful history. 
“Portway Paul,” 
known, was a skillful boxer and had 
the respect of all his patrons. He 
gave a lot of his regular customers 
nicknames; one regular he called 
“The Spotter” who always had to 
have the same bar stool or he would 
leave in a huff. Another was called 
“Salmon Cheeks,” another the “Little 
Professor” and another “Champ.” 
I remember my uncle offering free 
drinks to a person if he would play 
Santa Claus for our family if my aunt 
Olga was unavailable. My sisters to 
this day say some of our Santas were 
pretty scary, but also pretty jolly. 
And then there are things my 
aunt Pauline remembers, particularly 
playing in the sand lot behind the 


as my uncle was 
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building and being the youngest 
and not allowed by the older kids 
to smoke with the rest under the 
billboard. When they got in trouble 
for catching the scotch broom on 
fire, Delores (Pauline’s mother) made 
Pauline and Darlene sit on a bar stool 
and smoke a whole cigarette. Pauline 
was in seventh heaven, but Darlene 
started choking and ran upstairs 
crying to Grandma while Pauline sat 
there doing what she had wanted to 
do —— while her mother thought she 
was teaching her a lesson. 

Dad remembers playing and 
swimming with the Thompson 
brothers (Denny and Dick) and 
the McCallisters. He remembers 
also racking fishing nets in the mid 
1930s for fifty cents a net. Also at 
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Pier 1 they would sweep the empty 
wheat railroad cars at the Pillsbury 
Mill. For a 100 pound potato sack 
of wheat sold to some of the workers 
who raised chickens, Dad would get 
25 cents — just enough to pay for a ten 
cent theater ticket. Then they would 
stop by Levi Saarajarvi’s Whitespot 
for a nickel hamburger and coke. 
That still left enough for popcorn or 
a candy bar at the show. 

My big memory came at Christmas, 
about 1960, when Dad and I stopped 
by Big House Grandma’s and she 
offered me a jigger glass of refresh- 
ment. Not knowing what it was, I 
downed the jigger and instantly my 
face, mouth, ears and every part of my 
body was on fire. As I was screaming, 
my dad took me and placed my head 


under the kitchen sink and ran cold 
water over me until I cooled down. 
Little did I know that the refreshment 
was straight whiskey! My first and last 
drink of fire water. 

As you can tell, the family has lots 
of stories to tell about the Portway, but 
never, to our family’s knowledge has 
anyone ever been shanghaied from 
there or has the upstairs ever housed 
ladies of the evening, or has a fighting 
pit existed in the basement or ghosts 
ever roamed the building, although 
Paul’s spirit on occasion may stop in 
to see if “the Spotter” is on his stool at 
the end of the bar and that his patrons 
have smiles on their faces. 

Every five years, the AHS Class of 
1967 meets on a Friday evening at the 
Portway as a part of our reunion. * 





THE VICTOR JARVINEN STABLE & HORSESHOEING SHOP LOCATED JUST EAST OF THE 
NORTHEAST CORNER OF DUANE AND I4TH STREETS, SITE OF THE ASTOR HOTEL TopDay. 
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R.P. Moore, M.D. 
SURGEON EXTRAORDINAIRE 


by Floyd Clayton Coons 


N THE early 1960s, I had been 

doing the Lab work for Columbia 
Memorial Hospital for some four or 
five years. I had become acquainted 
with the practices of each member of 
the mostly permanent medical staff. 
Having a bird's eye view of their pat- 
terns of ordering tests, I had formed 
an opinion of the comparative good 
judgment of each of them, realizing 
of course that each of them had likely 
formed some thoughts about my abil- 
ity to serve them. 

Each of the general practitioners 
on staff performed many of the more 
common surgical procedures, such as 
appendectomies and T&A's [tonsil- 
lectomy and adenoidectomy]. The 
“big” cases such as gastrectomy, bowel 
resection, gall bladders, amputation 
and trauma cases were generally 
referred to the board certified surgeon 
and his regular assistant. His office 
surgical nurse was always a part of 
his team. 

Our surgeon was a slow, methodi- 
cal, fastidious and gruff sort of man. 
Nearly all the hospital employees lived 
in fear of him and his power within 
the institution. Not so with me. I just 
did the best work I was capable of, and 
neither felt or showed any reaction to 


his God-like image. I found that he 
was a human being, and that his bark 
was worse than his bite. I certainly 
respected him, and we became close 
friends in later years. He had rendered 
invaluable services to the community 
for many years. 

It would require four hours for him 
to perform a gastrectomy, as he always 
followed the same routine in every 
case. He wanted four units of whole 
blood cross matched and ready, along 
with other Lab studies entered into 
the chart before he began. During the 
case, he would carefully tie off each 
of the small capillary bleeders as he 
entered the abdomen. Blood would 
be dripping intravenously into the 
patient during the entire case. At the 
end of the procedure, he routinely 
required an eosinophil count, which 
reflected the response of the adrenal 
cortex to the stress of the surgery; or 
such was the theory. A hemoglobin 
and hematocrit was also performed, 
and he wanted them to be at or near 
the same level as the pre-surgical 
numbers. And the patient would 
always appear quite warm and pink, 
with generally excellent recoveries. 

Eventually the surgeon developed 
challenges to his personal health, and 
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would occasionally be hospitalized for 
short periods. The clinic with which 
he was associated finally agreed that 
it was time to bring in another man, 
and to ease him into retirement. 

“Just another day in the Lab” began 
one morning. And then things sud- 
denly became more interesting when a 
man in his mid forties appeared in the 
doorway. He was perhaps five foot six 
inches, of slight build and quick in his 
movements. He displayed a friendly 
and interested demeanor, and seemed 
to take in everything about him ina 
glance. He introduced himself as Pat 
Moore, and said he would be doing 
some surgery in the hospital. In fact, 
he had a scheduled gastrectomy for 
the following day. I asked if he wanted 
the usual four units of blood ready. He 
looked at me quizzically, and asked, 
“what for?” I replied that it had always 
been a routine order, and he simply 
replied that if he needed it at a later 
time, he would write the order. 

The next day, his surgery went off 
without a hitch, and the case was 
completed within about an hour. 
The patient was returned to the 
room, and had a satisfactory recovery. 
Post-surgical testing revealed that 
there had been an insignificant blood 
loss. From that day on, I frequently 
referred to the Doctor as “Lightning 
Pat Moore.” His small, quick, skill- 
ful hands zipped through difficult 
procedures at lightning speed, and his 
patients did just as well as did those 
of his more deliberate and methodical 


predecessor. 

As time passed, I began to realize 
what an interesting man he was, and 
that there was definitely a “new boy” 
on the block. He had an unassuming 
manner, and demonstrated that he felt 
that everyone was his equal. No one 
ever felt threatened by his position, 
although he would freely unleash 
himself and vent his feelings about 
any issue. And others could feel free 
to do the same. While he was always 
in command, his coworkers felt and 
appreciated his democratic approach 
to his relationship with others. And 
I might add that I had many heated 
arguments with him—-one on one! 

In so far as his early life, I know 
only that he was from Lisbon, Ohio 
and that his father was an attorney. 
His grandfather had been a physician 
also. 

He had an extensive, universal 
curiosity and knowledge of topics 
outside the medical field. He could 
recite Kipling, Service, Shakespeare; 
discuss astronomy, mushrooms, 
music, nautical history, and any other 
acquired bodies of information estab- 
lished by mankind. He was obviously 
one of the two or three geniuses I have 
personally known in my lifetime. 

I did at one time catch him in error 
about something I knew about— 
moles! He thought they were in 
the rodent family, and it took me 
some time to prove that they are 
indeed insectivores! But he always 
displayed that genuine curiosity in 
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everything about him. He was quite 
fascinated by our horses, although 
he knew little about equines. One 
time he and I went to the Portland 
Memorial Coliseum and saw the 
Royal Lipazzaner Stallions perform. 
He gave me the history of them, and 
was a fervent admirer of their grace, 
style, and intelligence. And it seems to 
me that he had visited the compound 
where they were kept after our armies 
had impounded them at the end of 
the war, to ensure their preservation. 

I believe he loved all animals, and 
owned wildfowl hunting dogs for 
most of the years I knew him. He told 
me the story of his pet crow when he 
was a boy in Lisbon, Ohio. He called 
him “Jimmy,” and had taken him 
from a nest as a chick. He trained 
him as a companion, and the whole 
town adopted him. Traffic would stop 
at a crosswalk while Jimmy made his 
way across the street. He was rather 
a town mascot for a number of years 
before someone from out of town ran 
over him, seemingly intentionally. But 
Doctor Moore retained his love for 
crows by feeding them cracked corn 
daily, through his waning years. 

He was the only board certified 
surgeon for the town and surrounding 
area, for the most part. That meant 
that he was “on call” twenty four 
hours a day, much of the time. In 
retrospect, having been on call for 
so many years myself, I know that 
he could likely awaken from a sound 
sleep, dress in less than two minutes, 
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Dr. RANDOLPH PaTTON Moore 


jump in a cold car in any kind of 
weather, drive to his parking place 
at the hospital, assess the situation, 
scrub up and be doing the case pretty 
much on auto control. And as with all 
emergency situations, he would never 
know how many hours he would be 
using every skill he had accumulated 
during his professional career. 
During WWII, he arrived on 
Normandy beach on D-Day plus 
one. His LST was held up for twenty 
four hours before a landing could be 
attempted. He was a combat surgeon 
throughout the war. He told me dur- 
ing our years of friendship that there 
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had been a number of surgical teams 
developed, each comprised of a board 
certified surgeon, two nurses and 
eight enlisted medics. Their equip- 
ment included a Briggs and Stratton 
engine which energized the power for 
the lighting of the operating table in 
a squad tent. 

The team was developed to operate 
just outside the range of small arms 
fire. The mission was to accept only 
the chest and belly wounds coming 
from the battle line. All other cases 
were triaged back to a Collecting 
station or Field hospital. 

These soldiers with potentially 
mortal wounds were given the greatest 
chance of survival by the immediate 
access to the finest care possible. Our 
good Doctor Moore had been deeply 
traumatized by the loss of so many 
young men, some who were not yet 
shaving. He wept when he told me 
of one such youth who had been 
mortally hit in the chest. With his 
dying breaths, his last words were, 
“Captain, I didn't even get to shoot 
my gun!” I shed tears each time I 
recall him relating the story to me, 
so many years ago. 

He also related a more humorous 
incident of an Infantry Lt. Colonel 
who had been hit. He was being 
carried into the tent when a shell 
hit nearby, causing the litter bearers 
to drop him as they hit the ground. 
The Colonel lifted his head, looked 
all about himself and shouted, “if 
anyone here is going to be nervous, 


it's supposed to be me!” 

Ata later time, his unit was tempo- 
rarily housed in a two story building 
that had been abandoned as a German 
headquarters. There were concrete 
steps on the back of the building, 
used as an alternative entrance to the 
second floor. One night, a German 
Betty bomber was returning to it's 
home base, after a bombing raid. It 
apparently had a single bomb left 
aboard, which they wished to dispose 
of before landing. In the darkness, 
they dumped it, hitting the building. 
Of course the occupants did not know 
what damage had been done. There 
was a Sargent with Dr. Moore, on the 
upper story. They headed to the back 
door to get out of the building. The 
Sargent said, “you go first Captain.” 
When he took the first step into more 
darkness, he landed twenty feet below 
into the concrete rubble left by the 
bombed away steps. He incurred 
multiple fractures and other injuries, 
and then was himself evacuated to the 
rear. He told me that the out of doors 
“hospital” to which he was taken had 
row upon row of soldiers on stretchers, 
awaiting further evacuation. Their 
injuries spread across the spectrum 
of what would be expected from 
a battlefield. They all received the 
standard care that was available. Part 
of the SOP was that everyone got a 
shot of penicillin twice daily, regard- 
less of the injuries—-no exceptions 
for Medical Officers. Doctor Moore 
was wearing two pairs of OD woolen 
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trousers, which were never removed 
while he was there. It was wintery 
weather, and hypothermia had to be 
guarded against. And so, twice a day, 
a Medic would turn him over on his 
side and inject the penicillin through 
the trousers and into his buttocks! 

After spending three or four days 
under those conditions, he was fur- 
ther evacuated to the coast, and then 
to a hospital in England. All hospitals 
were overloaded, and he was a name 
and number amongst the myriads 
woven into the records. 

He spent a period of time until a 
nurse told his wife, who was a social 
worker with the Red Cross, that she 
had a Captain R.P. Moore on her 
ward. One can only imagine the joy 
of their reunion! As an aside, I will 
mention that the doctor told me at 
one time that “Carol would be a 
Queen, even if sitting on a commode.” 

After a few weeks or months of 
healing and recuperation, Doctor 
Moore volunteered to return to 
the war zone. I wish I could recall 
his exact account of the deplorable 
crossing of the English Channel. He 
went aboard a sea going barge that 
was commanded by a belligerent, 
bellicose civilian skipper. I suppose 
the craft was contracted to the defense 
department. 

I only recall that the troops aboard 
were badly mistreated in a number 
of ways, to the point there was a near 
mutiny. They sat at the dock for a 
number of days before embarking 


toward the French coast. 

After a difficult crossing they 
disembarked, and each volunteer was 
responsible for finding the way back 
to their old unit. 

At the end of the war, Doctor 
Moore was assigned to the Ebensee 
death camp in Austria. I have done 
some research, and it was one of the 
most notorious camps of the war. 
Many thousands of people were 
starved and worked to death, build- 
ing tunnels for storage of ordinance. 
It was later converted to a factory 
for building ball bearing for tanks. 
There is no doubt that this was the 
most traumatizing experience of his 
lifetime. He told me that a doctor or 
other relief personnel could only work 
with the starving, emaciated surviv- 
ing prisoners for three or four hours 
at atime. The horror was simply more 
than a human being could tolerate 
for more than that length of time. 
There would be three skeleton-like 
caricatures of humans lying in a cot 
designed for one person. Many of 
the poor creatures were so near death 
that they could not tolerate more 
than a sip or two of broth at a time. 
It is repugnant to visualize, but he 
described one starved creature who 
had obtained a lid from a tin can. He 
utilized it, pathetically, to slice bits 
of flesh from a cadaver lying beside 
him. Humans were dying at a high 
rate, daily. I simply do not recall other 
details of what was described to me. 
It is so unthinkable to me that today, 
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hordes of people are being taught that 
the holocaust never, ever happened. I 
am giving you a first person account 
of what a man who was there could 
tell you about it really happening one 
time, in this world we live in. 

Doctor Moore related all this to 
me after he had retired from practice, 
and when he was at an age of seventy 
or more. For the years after coming 
home from war, he had remained 
silent about his experiences, but it is 
good that he was able to let a lot of it 
out in his old age. And it is good for us 
today to have his testimony of events 
that really happened. He battled his 
demons silently for so many years, and 
Tam convinced that he was never able 
to conquer them. 

Upon Pat and Carol’s return to his 
home town of Lisbon, Ohio, there 
was a period of restoration from 
what we would today likely refer to 
as post traumatic stress syndrome, 
after which time they and their first 
son relocated to Port Townsend, 
Washington. He practiced surgery 
there until he was recruited by Doctor 
Jon Straumford, to join the Astoria 
Clinic. He enjoyed living here, with 
opportunities to own his sail boat, fly 
his airplane, and take an active role in 
the community. 

He was an enthusiastic bag piper, 
and reportedly was seen piping with 
his kilts at the summit of the Sunset 
highway. I have witnessed him, in 
full Scottish regalia, piping in the 
hallway between the surgical parlor 


and laboratory, situated on the fourth 
floor of St. Mary’s Hospital. He has 
piped in my driveway on the Lewis 
and Clark road. He was a member of 
a local piping group, and performed 
at any opportunity that presented 
it's self. 

The clinic likely did not compen- 
sate him according to what he was 
entitled. I believe they equally divided 
the income of the group, and not 
according to what each individual 
produced in revenue. In spite of 
whatever frustrations he may have 
experienced, he cheerfully gave his 
all to his patients. 

In addition to his demanding 
schedule, the Coast Guard would 
often ask for a physician to jump 
into a helicopter and fly out to sea 
in response to an injured or acutely 
ill person aboard a vessel. If RPM 
[Randolph Patton Moore] was free, 
he hopped aboard, with no regard for 
compensation. He did it as a part of 
his Hippocratic oath, and dedication 
to his fellow man. I am sure there was 
indeed no reward for those services, 
other than the satisfaction of knowing 
he did his utmost to save lives. 

Doctor Moore retired in 1978, and 
he and his beloved Carol embarked 
on an extended sailing trip, first to 
Alaska and then down the west coast, 
through the Panama canal, and up 
the east coast to the Chesapeake and 
Baltimore. His rapidly failing eyesight 
forced them to cut short the voyage 
onward to Sault Ste. Marie. They had 
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the vessel hauled back to Oregon, and 
they returned by Greyhound Bus. 

Both he and Carol contributed 
much to the community through vol- 
unteerism. I believe they both acted as 
docents at the Maritime museum, and 
Carol has spent many, many hours at 
the Heritage Museum and the Flavel 
House Museum. 

He lived out his days at their home 
in Astoria, until his death in 2002. I 


spent many hours visiting him and 
Carol, enriching my life by their 
companionship. He was a common 
man who lived an uncommon life, 
and whose contribution to humanity 
cannot be measured. 

He never shirked his duty, as he saw 
it to be his duty. He was an honorable 
and totally honest man, and I am 
proud to have been his friend. [note: 
Carol passed away January 29, 2013] 





FEBRUARY 3, 1997 COMMEMORATION OF RANALD MacDonatp’s (AND BRUCE 
BEerNEY’s) BirTHDAY. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: JEFF SMITH, Mary Dwyer, BRUCE 
BERNEY, CHRISTINA BERNEY, MartTHA DAHL, Carot Moore, Dr. Par Moore 
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Further excerpts from Oscar Olson’s Book 


TIDELAND Duck HUNTER 


by Oscar Harold Olson 


THE BULL 

I DON'T BELIEVE I could get used to 

shooting on a duck reserve. Now 
there was nothing wrong with the 
method they used. It was lawful and 
all of that, but I was a tideland duck 
hunter. I sure did enjoy my hunt on 
the reserve with my boss. It was fun 
and I learned a lot by it. These fel- 
lows that hunt these feeding grounds 
were all fine sportsmen, and I'm sure 
abided by the laws of the times to 
the letter. I had always heard how 
the ducks were slaughtered and left 
to waste, but that was not the truth. 

My brother Axel was working 
for a large auto company. He was a 
journeyman auto mechanic and had 
been for some time now. The owner 
of this garage was also a fine duck 
hunter and had a reserve. At times he 
let his men hunt on his lake, a few ata 
time. Axel had made several trips with 
them. He had done quite well there 
with the birds. He, too, would always 
be a tideland duck hunter. There was 
something about rowing in your duck 
boat in those quiet sloughs that kind 
of got to you. Getting lots of ducks 
didn't seem to matter much. 

We had at times thought maybe we 


could get some kind of a lake to hunt 
on. Most of the large good lakes had 
all been taken, but there were lots of 
small places still to be had. 

Axel's father-in-law was a butcher, 
not a meat salesman, a real meat cut- 
ter. In other words, he had learned the 
butcher business from the bottom up. 
He also talked to lots of cattle men 
and farmers about the meat business. 
We thought he might contact some of 
these fellows that might have a small 
lake we could get or lease for hunting. 
He said he would try to see what he 
could do. Time went on and months 
passed. We had all but forgotten 
about it, when one day he had talked 
to a man that had a place he said he 
would rent to us. It needed some clear- 
ing of brush to make it larger and the 
rent would be very little for doing this 
work. Axel and I told Fred to contact 
the man and make arrangements 
to see the place. This was about the 
middle of the week, so it was arranged 
to go to the lake on Sunday. 

My brother lived about one block 
from me in an apartment. I was to 
come there about ten o'clock and his 
father-in-law, Fred, would meet us 
there, and out we would go. 
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When I got over to my brother's 
place, there was a lot of crying going 
on. Axel's little boy, about three years 
old or so, wanted to go with us. Axel 
thought he was quite small to go 
along. He asked me what I thought 
of it, but being a single man I figured 
I shouldn't make any decisions on 
the child, although truthfully he 
was a cute little fellow. I would have 
been glad to take him. After a short 
time Fred came in. He was the boy's 
grandpa, and the little fellow tried to 
explain to him his trouble. You can be 
sure what grandpa said. "By all means 
take the boy. The trip would be good 
for him." Grandpa loved all children, 
his own and others as well. 

We all got in Fred's car and out to 
the lake we went. This place was about 
ten miles out on the road to Seaside. 
When we got there, the owner was 
working by his house in his small 
garden patch. Fred introduced Axel 
and me to the man, the owner that 
is. He told us where the lake was and 
how to get to it. We were to walk 
down on the outside of his fence for 
maybe about two blocks. Then we 
would come to the edge of the lake, 
and we could get over this fence and 
follow the lake edge, and we would 
come to the cleared part of the lake. 
That looked quite simple to us. Even 
with the baby with us, it didn't seem 
like too far. There was one slight hang 
up though. There was a bull in the 
field, and bulls and us just didn't get 
along too good. Axel told the owner 
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no soap. He would not cross the field 
with that bull in there. The farmer 
just laughed and said, "Don't worry 
about that bull. It is a young fellow 
and is absolutely harmless." We still 
had some bad thoughts about it all. 
Fred told us not to worry. This animal 
would not harm us. He was sure of 
that. He also knew that Axel's little 
boy was along, and he thought it 
would be safe. So we started down 
along the fence to the lake. This nice 
bull was inside the fence, and we were 
on the outside. He was also on the 
other side of the field, and didn't seem 
to pay any attention to us. 

We got down to the edge of the lake 
and walked along the water's edge. I 
had taken my boots along in case we 
had to walk in the water, but I didn't 
need them. On the way to the lake 
Fred was behind Axel and me, and he 
kept saying, "Look out boys. The bull 
is coming.” Of course this scared the 
hell out of us. It was all in fun though. 
We got to the lake and took a look at 
it. We decided it could be made into 
quite a nice place. If it didn't cost too 
much, we would try to get it. I guess 
we spent about a half an hour looking 
it over. Then we started back. Axel 
was carrying his little boy because 
we could move along faster that way. 

We had gotten back to within 
about two blocks of the fence that was 
between us and that nice bull, when 
Fred said the familiar words, "Look 
out. The bull is coming." This time 
he really was. I took one look and the 
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nice bull was coming full bore down 
grade right for us. Axel held his little 
boy close to him and made for a large 
spruce tree. Fred had taken refuge by 
the other large tree, and I lit out run- 
ning for the fence. Of course, the bull 
took after me. Now I weighed close 
to two hundred pounds and I had 
boots on, but that bull was no match 
for me. How I got up such speed I'll 
never know. I came to the fence, and 
I couldn't take time to crawl under it. 
So with all the strength I had, I leaped 
over it. This run and jump might not 
have made mean Olympic record, but 
it was close. 

On the other side of the fence I 
fell exhausted. I thought if this bull 
was still coming, he could have me. I 
couldn't move. After I got my breath, 
I looked back. The bull had stopped 
at the fence. Now he turned and took 
after Axel. He was still hiding behind 
this large tree with his son under one 
arm. As the bull approached he would 
run around from one side of the tree 
to the other, and trying 
all the time to keep the 
tree between him and 
the bull. 

Now I had kicked 
my boots off and was 
running again up to 
the farmer. I finally 
made it and told him 
what had happened. 
He didn't waste any 
time. He grabbed a 
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pitch fork and a handful of hay and 
down the sand dune he went. 

Well, when this nice bull saw him 
coming, he stopped chasing Axel and 
sort of calmed down. The farmer got 
this beast by the ring in his nose and 
led him back to the barn. The chase 
was all over and so was the lake as 
far as we were concerned. The bull 
never did chase Fred. I don't think 
he saw him. 

Needless to say my brother was 
scared stiff, and I didn't blame him. 
He told me where the farmer could 
put his lake and bull, too. We decided 
best to let Fred talk to the owner. 
We weren't in any mood to even be 
decent. Home we went, none the 
worse for our experience. That was 
all the duck lakes we ever looked at. 
My other brother and sisters all had 
small children and every time I got 
near them I would have to tell them 
about the bull story. They never got 
tired of this story, and to them it was 
a real good joke. 
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A. J. MARKKOLA, 
SADDLE MOUNTAIN MAN 


by Floyd Clayton Coons 


N WESTERN Clatsop County 

Oregon, about twenty miles from 
the Pacific Ocean, Saddle Mountain 
rises some 3,288 feet above the Coastal 
plane. According to geologists, it was 
formed about fifteen million years 
ago. At that time, molten lava flowed 
down the Columbia River valley, 
and was cooled as basalt rock when it 
reached the cold waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. Elevated by pressure from 
below, what is now known as Saddle 
Mountain was formed. It stands as a 
silent sentinel above the lush valleys 
below. 

From its seasonal snowfall and 
heavy rains, Barney, Mable, Fox, 
Rock and other creeks have drained 
the northwestern slopes of the moun- 
tain into Youngs River, which winds 
its course about half way down to 
the coast before dropping over a 
sixty five foot cliff. It then continues 
on into Youngs Bay where it joins 
the Columbia River and the mighty 
Pacific Ocean. 

Creeks on the opposite side of the 
mountain combined to become the 
Lewis and Clark River, which emp- 
ties into the bay within a mile of its 
sister river. 


The beautiful steep hillsides and 


verdant high valleys are clothed in 
spruce, hemlock, fir, red alder, maple, 
as well as many other varieties of trees, 
bushes and berries. Lush meadows 
provide nutrients for the deer, elk, 
bear, cougar, coyotes, bobcat and 
other animals which have populated 
it through the eons. Natural runs of 
salmon have been blocked by the falls. 
Only trout are found above the falls, 
which may be of prehistoric origin, or 
perhaps have been planted. 

With the coming of the Europeans 
and their dogged endurance, perse- 
verance, and technology, the whole 
mountain has been extensively logged 
through the years, with many clear 
cuts visible. In recent years, conser- 
vation management practices have 
been in place, designed to produce 
a sustained yield of valuable timber. 

Beginning in the late 1800s, a 
handful of hearty land hungry fami- 
lies penetrated the valley to grub 
out small farm-sites from some of 
its logged off land. I only know the 
names: Marxen, Lindberg, Turner, 
Markkola, Koski, Newman, and 
Adolph. There were undoubtedly 
others who had come and gone before 
my acquaintance with the area. 

In the late fifties or early sixties, a 
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Tue MARrKKOLA COLumara 
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friend of mine told me that he was 
pasturing some cattle below Saddle 
Mountain at a place owned by Art 
Markkola. He talked about it several 
times, and so one day I decided to 
ride up to the place with him to look 
at his cattle. That was when I first 
met Art. He is a difficult person to 
describe. Of Finnish extraction, he 
was average height, but as thin as a 
bean pole. He was a man who had 
walked many miles on timber trails 
and mountain slopes, which likely 
made him very sinewy and hard. I 
have followed him, and he moved fast 
and was seemingly tireless. 

He eked out a meager living from 
the land by raising a few acres of 
meadow grass and hay for his cattle. 
I believe the sales of those animals 
every year would have been the major 
part of his income. He still had an old 
John Deere tractor and some haying 
equipment, but I believe he was buy- 
ing more hay than he was producing. 
In a few more short years he began 
buying all of it. That was likely 
because nutrients were being taken 
out of the soil with little replacement. 

It is also recalled that the crafty 
old fox merrily welcomed the people 
foolish enough to try driving all the 
way up the county road with their 
four wheelers during the wet seasons. 
He was always standing by to make 
a few dollars by pulling them out of 
mud holes with his trusty John Deere! 
One time when he pulled someone 
out, they explained that they did 
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not have any money with them. He 
happily asked that they just leave 
their empty wallets with him, while 
they went home and got the money. 
People tended to take him more seri- 
ously when he was carrying the old 
revolver on his hip. He was a long 
way from town or any outside help. 
The nearest phone was over the hill a 
few miles, at Koski’s, and some people 
did try to take advantage of him and 
his property. 

His sister Marie was living with 
him in the original house that had 
been built many years earlier. She 
was also thin and frail looking. I’m 
sure that Art had never married, and 
perhaps the same was true for her. 
She told my wife that they didn’t 
always have as much as they would 
have liked to eat, as they had no 
electricity to run refrigeration. At 
that time and to this day, there was 
no power into the valley. Meat would 
have had to be canned, smoked or 
dried, although they had a locker in 
town. That was twenty miles away, 
over rough and narrow roads. She 
said that Art seldom got into town 
to bring meat home. They did have a 
vegetable garden. I suspect that there 
was sometimes a scarcity of food in 
the pantry. 

Art spoke in a rather loud, shrill, 
high pitched voice. To make it more 
difficult to communicate with him, 
he was always accompanied by a small 
black and white medium haired dog 
named Butch. So far as I could ever 
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tell, Butch’s sole mission in life was to 
stand in front of Art while you were 
talking with him, barking incessantly! 
This made it a bit like trying to talk 
while a gaggle of geese flew over. But 
Art was always hungry for company 
and conversation, and we managed 
quite well. His eyes were a bit squinted 
and twinkling, and his countenance 
always seemingly merry with a bit of 
wolf-like cunning He had survived 
on that mountain for his entire life, 
which likely required a bit of that 
trait! 

His cattle roamed over forested 
land owned mostly by the timber 
giant Crown Zellerbach. It extended 
from the Youngs River Falls nearly 
to Jewell, Oregon. That may have 
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been a distance of twenty-five miles, 
and I have no way of knowing its 
width. His property was located 
pretty nearly in the center of these 
thousands of acres of land. Fences 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
Trees are constantly being toppled by 
winds, and fences would continuously 
have been flattened. 

He seemed to have a symbiotic 
association with Crown. They al- 
lowed the presence of his cattle on 
their holdings, while he maintained 
a watch over people who traveled on 
and through the plantation. It was not 
uncommon for intruders to vandalize 
logging equipment and steal wood 
from the cold decks of logs. 


Art carried a spiral notebook, and 
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logged in reports on anything that 
moved in his neighborhood. He could 
tell you who had driven in that area 
and the date and time. There would 
be a vehicle description and at times 
a license number. In turn, Crown 
loggers and truck drivers took note 
of irregular activities, and helped to 
prevent people from poaching Art’s 
beef. The State game officers also had 
a close relationship with the mountain 
man. He was a valuable adjunct to 
their game policing efforts. If you 
were driving or otherwise traveling 
through that area, you couldn’t be 
sure that the hermit’s eyes were not 
focused upon you or know from what 
vantage point. 

By the time I became acquainted 
with him, much had changed over 
the sixty years he had made his home 
in the shadow of the mountain, His 
was the only fully occupied farmstead 
surviving in the valley. Adjoining his 
property on the east were the Turner 
and Lindberg farms, with houses still 
standing. I believe families may have 
still stayed there from time to time. 
Beyond Lindbergs were the founda- 
tion and chimney of the Marxen place 
on the north side of the county road. 
When we rode by there on horseback, 
we could smell the delightful aroma 
of surviving honeysuckle in what had 
been a spacious yard, from a quarter 
mile away! 

During those years our family 
enjoyed riding horseback. On two 
occasions we took a 4-H group for a 


three day trip to the mountain. We 
camped for two nights each trip, just 
across the river from Art’s home. We 
greatly enjoyed having the evening 
and morning meals honored by his 
presence. 

There was also a picturesque weath- 
ered old barn, which had been built 
from hand split lumber.. It was 
designed for what was likely a dairy 
barn and large hay storage. I am 
told by Ron Lindberg, who spent his 
earlier years in the mountain home, 
that milk was separated and the cream 
kept in a spring-chilled enclosure. It 
was taken to town weekly and sold. 
I would imagine the neighbors took 
turns in making the approximate 
forty mile round trip. 

Some years later, I took my sister, 
who was a gifted artist, to the place. 
Her plan to immortalize the barn 
on canvas came to an end when we 
found that it had been demolished. 
Apparently a new owner had re- 
moved it because of its deteriorated 
condition. 

I was young and had no property 
to run animals, so decided to put 
two or three head up there myself. 
One of them was a heifer belonging 
to my eldest son, Mike. From time to 
time, we would drive up and take a 
look at them, and experience a bit of 
a wilderness outing. On one occasion, 
we made the trip after Art had gone 
to a neighbor’s phone at a few miles 
distance to let us know Mike’s heifer 


had calved. 
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When we arrived at the ranch, 
Mike was very eager to see the 
newborn. The cow and calf were in 
an area of the barn that could not 
be readily accessed from the side we 
entered. It would have taken a couple 
of minutes to work it out. But in 
his excitement, Mike had taken off 
around to the other side to another 
door way. He entered where “Sugar” 
was tied as a guard dog. He was a very 
large German Shepherd who took his 
responsibilities seriously. When Mike 
opened the door, the dog lunged and 
knocked him backward through the 
door and out onto the ground. Art 
and I heard the commotion, and 
hurried around the barn. Sugar was 
astraddle Mike and was holding one 
of his upper arms tightly with his 
teeth. We called him off. Mike had a 
leather coat on which prevented any 
significant injury. He had bite mark 
abrasions, but no damage other than 
bruising on both upper arms Art 
told me that he was insured and that 
I should take Mike to the doctor if 
deemed necessary. I declined the offer 
and said that Mike’s temporary loss of 
judgment created the near disaster. I 
held neither Art or the dog respon- 
sible, nor did I condemn the dog for 
doing his job. He demonstrated keen 
intelligence by not viciously attacking 
the throat or face. The incident ended 
there with no ill feelings. 

Art supplemented his meager 
income by custom pasturing cattle. 
He had an almost endless supply of 


free forage. He charged a ridiculously 
low fee of five cents a day per head of 
cattle during the summer, and fifteen 
cents during the winter months! He 
kept books in another spiral pad so 
that when you went to pay up, he 
would figure by pencil just what you 
owed him. 

Pll talk more about my long as- 
sociation with Art a bit later into this 
story. But before doing so, I need to 
give you as much of his history on 
Saddle Mountain as I can recall. In 
1990, I visited him for one of the last 
times, in a foster home close to his 
beloved mountain. Liisa Penner ac- 
companied me. I took a few sketchy 
notes, and will attempt to report what 
I learned at that time and through the 
years I had known him. Much may 
be lacking and there will be some 
inaccuracies for which I apologize. 

Art was born in 1904, at his grand- 
mother’s [Marie] place on “a fork of 
the Klaskanine River.” 

His parents had purchased the 148.5 
acres of timbered land from a dentist 
named Frank Vaughn in r911. Vaughn 
in turn had acquired it from George 
McFarland who had received a land 
grant from Grover Cleveland in 1897. 
Art would have been seven years old 
when the family moved into a hand- 
hewn log cabin on the property. 

Apparently the elder Markkola 
worked as a logger, and at other types 
of labor that were available. He helped 
to raft logs during the spring flood 


seasons, down the upper river into 
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a narrow rocky canyon. They then 
plummeted over the falls, into the 
lower river and to a mill. That was 
when men rode the logs, using pike 
poles to keep them from jamming 
together and creating a dam. They 
had to be kept on the move, and it was 
extremely dangerous work. Anyone 
falling from a log and under the raft 
would likely not have been seen again. 
In 1916, the grade for a railroad 
was surveyed above the falls. Prior 
to that time, there was no access 
roadway upward from the falls. Both 
sides of the river were covered with 
virgin timber. A dirt and clay county 
road came in from the north side, as 
mentioned previously 
According to Art, there had been 
logging activity above the falls prior to 
the coming of the railroad. He men- 
tioned the name of Gustaf Adolph 
who may have had the operation. 
He recalled that a surveyor died 
about five miles above the ranch, and 
he [Art] foot carried the message sum- 
moning the coroner over to the Olney 
village store. That was up over a steep 
grade to the north, continuing on for 
several miles over dirt road. At that 
time he made the estimated eighteen 
mile round trip, he would have been 
nine years old. Little wonder he was 
wiry and lean through his entire life. 
Arts dad worked on the railroad 
construction, likely under the author- 
ity of the Army’s Spruce Division. It 
was encamped in the valley above 
the Markkola farm in 1918, and was 


engaged in logging spruce trees for 
building Army aircraft. After they 
departed, logging camps remained for 
a period of time, during which time 
Mrs. Markkola was a cook. Through 
the years of railroad construction 
and Army presence, Art was selected 
to carry messages for them over to 
Olney. They were then phoned from 
the store to the designated persons or 
department. 

Being a foot courier over that ter- 
rain and for that distance required 
both stamina and courage. He told 
me that the road was so boggy and 
muddy during wet weather, that a 
number of horses were mired down 
and lost over the years. Today the 
road runs from the Olney store, 
southward to the Klaskanine River 
bridge, a jog to the right and again to 
the left; then up over a long upgrade 
around the hill, and then downward 
to the Markkola place that has long 
since been sold to different owners. I 
have not been through there in recent 
years, but suspect that it is still not 
easy going during long wet spells. 

I don’t know much about Art’s 
education. He once mentioned that 
there was a small cabin that served as 
a school house for the small number 
of children in that isolated area. How 
they would have provided a teacher is 
an unanswered question. I doubt that 
high school was a possibility in that 
era. He likely got whatever schooling 
that was available in the valley. He 
certainly was not illiterate. 
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Having been an Army courier at a 
very early age, Art forever considered 
himself as being a soldier. In later 
days, as his mind wandered, he be- 
lieved he had been in the U.S. Army 
all of his life. This was likely related to 
his stint in the army during WWII, 
where he served in England with the 
rank of corporal. During his last days 
at Lonquist’s, I once told him that it 
had been arranged by the army for 
his promotion to master sergeant 
with the issuance of an honorable 
discharge at that rank! It seemed to 
please him a lot. 

I believe those years away from the 
mountain were the most memorable 
and exciting ones of his life. He was 
an MP with a B-17 Bomber unit. He 
told me of a day he drove a command 
colonel to the lead plane of a forma- 
tion of three hundred bombers, each 
with their four engines roaring in 
preparation for take-off. He had never 
forgotten the enormous ear crushing 
roar of those 1200 hp engines. He 
also related an incident when German 
incoming rockets (buzz bombs) were 
approaching and he dived into a cul- 
vert. He declared “They ‘bracketed’ 
me!” 

In 1918, a few cases of flu were 
found in the railroad construction 
crew. They started to evacuate a time 
keeper named Irving by freight car. 
One of the cars became derailed 
before arriving at the falls, which was 
not unusual. After getting it back on 
track, they arrived at the falls only 


to learn that they had somehow left 
Irving behind. They called the hospi- 
tal about admitting him after he was 
retrieved. The hospital was full from 
the epidemic, including a stricken 
doctor. And so Irving was returned 
to the camp and survived. 

Art’s widowed grandmother, whose 
name also was Marie, had married 
an‘old Indian fighter and Civil war 
Veteran,” Charles Newman. Their 
homesite was north of the Markkola 
place at the top of the hill, and on the 
west side of the county road. During 
our horseback trips in the region, we 
located the remains of the place. There 
was the usual rubble, and an old apple 
orchard. I’m told that in later years, 
high school kids from Astoria would 
go up there for some of their parties. 

Though the Tillamook burn did 
reach dangerously near his place, I 
recall the dead old growth fir trees 
standing as towering silent reminders 
of the inferno that had killed them. 
They could be seen on the vast north- 
east mountain on the opposite side of 
the river, perhaps at the distance of 
a mile or more. I do not recall him 
saying that they had evacuated the 
property. Perhaps firefighters and a 
south-west wind had kept it from 
reaching their place. The railroad was 
still there in the early thirties and may 
have been a back-up escape route for 
those valley folks. 

Art’s sister Marie died at Columbia 
Hospital in the late sixties or early 
seventies, as nearly as I can recall. Art 
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move into a simple one room cabin, 
where he remained for as long as he 
was on the homestead. We visited him 
fairly often. The cabin was about 12 
feet x 20 feet, built of rough lumber 
with no insulation. He slept on an 
Army cot in a sleeping bag. He had 
a wood burning stove as well as a 
Coleman stove and lantern. I don’t 
recall how he stored his food or what 
supplies he kept on hand. I can only 
imagine that they were pretty basic. 
He did have a pickup truck and would 
drive into town as was necessary. 

In earlier years, aman had brought a 
herd of twenty-five or thirty Hereford 
cows for pasturing. The bill was paid 
regularly for the first two or three 
years. The man then virtually disap- 
peared, perhaps having returned to 
his home in Nevada, or was sick 
or died. Later his daughters would 
come by each summer and settle their 
account. But as time passed by, they 
no longer stayed in touch, nor paid 
the bill. Art would obtain an order 
from the sheriff which allowed him 
to sell enough of the animals each 
fall to satisfy the balance owed. After 
a number of years, the cattle were 
seemingly absorbed into Art’s herd. 

Such unusual events occurred 
through those years on the home- 
stead, but none more so than that. 
However there was another interest- 
ing incident that I will relate. 

One day a young woman from a 
local family came to Art’s door and 
said she was “going to build a cabin” 


across the river from his place! Art 
simply told her “OK”, and so she did 
after having the lumber hauled from 
a house that was being demolished 
near the Olney store. She was a sturdy 
and capable person who had been 
seen back packing all over the Saddle 
Mountain area with her brown dog 
for a period of time. She did all the 
construction of a small cabin and 
lived in it off and on for several years. 
She would help Art feed cattle during 
the winters as well as do other chores. 
She eventually drifted away and the 
cabin probably fell down years ago. 

As Art continued to age, he began 
giving less and less care to his herd of 
cattle. He had always fed them hay in 
the barn during the winter. But as he 
became less active, he began hauling 
hay bales up on the side logging roads 
and feeding them on the ground. He 
quit banding the bull calves, so that 
at the end, he had numerous bulls 
ranging in age from calves up to six 
and seven years old. 

Later, when Art had been moved 
to the Kenneth Lonquist place for 
foster care, 103 head of wild cattle 
were baited with hay down the log- 
ging roads and into a trap erected 
by Kenneth. They were trapped and 
hauled to market over a period of 
several months. 

Art had a beautiful dark red 
Durham steer that he had been unable 
to corral for many years. He became 
huge, and had horns spanning per- 
haps six feet across. One day when I 
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was driving my little Toyota pickup 
ona spur, I met him face to face in the 
middle of the road. He didn’t seem to 
want to move, so after awhile I backed 
down the road, turned around and 
left him in peace! When they had en- 
trapped most of the cattle, I was told 
that Kenneth Lonquist accompanied 
Gary Lenhardt, with his slaughter 
truck to where he was located. When 
dressed he weighed sixteen hundred 
and fifty pounds! That is twice the 
size of an average dressed beef carcass. 
I would estimate that he was at least 
twelve years old. I wonder how much 
hamburger he produced. Having lived 
off the land for so many years, their 
steaks and roasts would have been 
tough and gristly. 

It was reported by log truck drivers 
for a number of years that an occa- 
sional small bunch of animals would 
be seen in the timber and brush along 
the roadside. They had become as wild 
as elk, and no doubt some were shot 
by hunters over time. Is it a stretch 
of my imagination to wonder if there 
may be remnants still scattered over 
that vast area? 

‘There are some humorous incidents 
that I experienced while being around 
him that are worth relating. 

I went up to look at my steers one 
year in early March. We drove my 
pick-up on the county road a mile or 
so past his place, and looked at the 
animals. It was a bright and beautiful 
late morning, and on the return trip, 
we had to stop and wait for a sizable 
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herd of elk to cross our path, after 
sliding down a steep incline. While we 
were sitting there, Art remarked in his 
peculiar shrill voice “That’s the first 
herd of elk I’ve seen bunched up like 
that, this spring!” And so, supposing 
there was a profound prediction from 
such a phenomenon—-maybe a late 
snow, an extra early spring, an early 
summer? After all, the old fellow had 
lived close to nature all his life—-I 
turned to him and asked, “Well 
Art, what does that mean?” He sat 
there for a moment and then replied, 
“Well, Pll tell you, that doesn’t mean 
a DAMNED thing!” After all these 
years, I laugh out loud every time I 
recall the experience! 

Another incident that caused me to 
smile was when one day I asked him 
if he cut a lot of firewood. He replied 
in his unique way “No, I don’t cut 
wood, I just drive up the road in my 
old Crown Zellerbach pickup, until I 
find some guys stealing wood from a 
cold deck of logs. When they see me 
coming with the red light on the cab, 
they scatter like a bunch of geese and 
drive away! And then I just pick up the 
wood!” These and other memories of 
him are priceless. He had both a sense 
of humor and of survival! 

Toward the end, Art became less 
and less active and spent much of his 
time in the cabin. We would see him 
quite often after he was spending a lot 
of time in his sleeping bag on the cot. 
And then one day I got a call from 
the Seaside Hospital. He had been 
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admitted there for hypothermia. He 
had wandered about seven miles from 
home, and was found by Search and 
Rescue. Someone had reported him 
missing and fortunately he was lying 
along a logging spur. I visited him at 
the hospital, and he was being treated 
for hypothermia and dehydration. 

In two or three days, he was actu- 
ally returned to the mountain. I do 
not know who took charge, but he 
was later placed at the Lonquist place 
until his death. The American Legion 
honored him at his funeral and he 
was buried in Greenwood Cemetery 
where his parents had been placed. I 
learned from cemetery records that 
his father William died in April, fol- 
lowed two months later by his mother 
Lizzie in the year of 1946. 

The year of Art’s death was most 
likely 1990, as it was within a short 
time after Liisa Penner and I had 
visited him. He would have been 86 
years old. With his demise, so disap- 
peared much of the history of the 
Saddle Mountain area. * 

Note from the Editor: 

The two times I visited Art Markkola 
were memorable occasions. The first 
time was with Joyce Morrell, a fel- 
low member of the Clatsop County 
Genealogy Society who had heard that 
Art might have information about 
cemeteries that were out on the old 
homestead properties near Art’s place. 


After a long drive, she spotted what 
she believed to be the property with the 
house a long way from the road. When 
we got closer to the house, we realized 
that the trees we saw by the house were 
actually growing on the inside of the 
house and reaching out through the 
window. We turned back and stopped at 
a small shack and knocked on the door. 
Art opened the door to us and invited us 
in. He then got a gun from the back of 
the room, walked around us and locked 
the door. At this point, we thought 
our search for cemeteries had gotten us 
into big trouble. We talked pretty fast 
and eventually he seemed to accept our 
explanation for being there. We didn't 
get much information about cemeteries 
but did learn about the threats he faced 
every day from neighbors and strangers 
who were trying to take his land and 
cattle. The second visit in company with 
Floyd Coons revealed that Art’s physical 
and mental condition had deteriorated 
in the months since we had seen him 
before. It was fortunate that Floyd was 
there because he was able to get more 
information from Art than I could. To 
learn more about the Markkola family 
and Art’s step-grandfather, see the 
story about Charles Newman, “Clatsop 
County’s first Finn,” in the Winter 1991 
issue of Cumtux, page 34. 

Arthur Jalmar Markkola was born 
September 14, 1905 and died May 13, 
1993. 
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MEMORIES OF ANNA Bay & 
Pappy LYNCH 


Margie Thompson stopped in at the 
Heritage Museum to tell us this story 
about her husband, Dick Thompson. 


Dick’s older sister, Leila, married 
Wenzel Luthe who had a fish market. 
Dick was probably still in Junior High 
about 1941 when he would go down 
to the market and do chores for his 
brother-in-law. Wenzel was kind of 
a father figure for Dick. They often 
went hunting together. 

Anna Bay went to the market to 
buy fish and every time she saw Dick 
she squeezed his cheeks and said “You 
have the cutest dimples.” 

Wenzel laughed later when he told 
Dick who she was. 

Anna always bought the best fish 
there was. 


A LETTER FROM Tom DYER 
Liisa, 

Your recent coverage of the deni- 
zens of Swilltown brought back 
memories of a couple of stories told to 
me by my parents and which should 
be preserved. 

This is a story often told by my 
father, Joe Dyer. Dad did not witness 
this one, but he told it often and I 
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believe it to be true; Dad delivered 
papers to Bridget Grant as a boy 
and was pretty much aware of the 
goings on in Swilltown. Apparently 
a travelling carnival came through 
Astoria featuring “Skippy the High 
Diver.” Skippy’s act consisted of 
climbing a tower and diving into 
a small tank of water. Somehow 
Skippy and Paddy Lynch became 
acquainted and hatched a scheme. 
Skippy would pretend to be drunk, 
and Paddy would sell him to a ship 
about to sail. Skippy would seemingly 
stay drunk as the ship headed for the 
bar, complaining loudly about being 
shanghaied. The standard practice 
for dealing with shanghaied drunks 
like Skippy was to force them into 
the rigging where they would be too 
frightened to cause trouble on deck. 
Once in the rigging Skippy pretended 
to be suitably terrified while he made 
his way to the end of a yard arm. As 
the ship passed Point Adams, where 
the channel was relatively close to 
shore, Skippy would dive from the 
yard arm and swim to shore. There 
his partner Paddy would be waiting 
to give a ride back to Astoria. They 
would split the profits, and sell Skippy 
to another ship. 
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My mother, Genevieve (Geno) 
Thompson Dyer completed college, 
earned a Certificate of Social Work, 
and arrived in Astoria at the ripe 
age of 23 in 1927. She was the new 
secretary of the local office of the 
American Red Cross. The Secretary 
was not a stenographer, but rather the 
head of the local office. This was in 
the days before governments handled 
what today we call “welfare,” and the 
Red Cross provided many services 
now provided by the welfare system. 
One of my mother’s duties was from 
time to time to visit the homes of the 
people receiving aid from the Red 
Cross. Some of these homes were 
in remote areas of the county, and 
were inhabited by pretty frightening 
families. My mother approached the 
sheriff and asked for a deputy to escort 
her on the potentially dangerous 
visits. The sheriff was happy to honor 
my mother’s request, but he had a 
request to make of her in return. On 
occasion the sheriff needed to search 
a female prisoner being booked into 
the jail. He asked my mother to be 
available to perform this duty. Mom 
agreed and the arrangement worked 
well for both parties. 

As Secretary of the local Red Cross 
my mother was also responsible for 
fund raising. She decided the best 
approach would be to get to know the 
prominent, and presumably wealthy, 
women of Astoria. One day she hap- 
pened upon two of her prominent 
acquaintances in one of the better 


ladies clothing stores. She engaged 
them in a conversation which was 
going quite well when an elegantly 
dressed and dignified woman entered 
the store. Mom knew the woman 
from somewhere, but could not 
recall the circumstances of their 
meeting. However, by her appearance 
Mom was sure the newcomer was a 
prominent woman. Mom excused 
herself from the first conversation 
and greeted the newcomer. The 
newcomer seemed to have no idea 
who Mom was, and Mom noticed 
looks of shock on the faces of the 
two women with whom she had been 
conversing. At that moment, with a 
slightly sick feeling, she realized this 
was the madam she had searched at 
the jail the preceding Saturday night. 
The madam had been roaring drunk, 
disheveled, and angry. She certainly 
did not recognize the young woman 
who had frisked her. I do not know 
who the madam was, but given her 
elegance she was probably Anna Bay. 

Thanks for all your good work on 
Cumtux, 

Tom Dyer 

Headway Marine LLC 


A PHONE CALL FROM WARREN LOVELL 

Anna Bay was a bootlegger who 
ran a house of ill fame at the New 
Richmond Hotel. She had been 
arrested for bootlegging and not let 
go as they usually did but kept her in 
a cell at the county jail for a couple 
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of weeks. The cell was decorated for 
her with her own furniture. She was 
generous with her money. When 
she bought a newspaper she would 
give the paperboy a dollar and tell 
him to keep the change. She drove 
a Marquette (Buick) car in the 1930s 

Anna Bay brought her nephew 
here from Poland to go to school. He 
was in the sth grade at the Lewis & 
Clark School (Central) in the 1930s. 
The Lovells’ often stayed at Malarkey’s 
summer place. The Malarkey place 
was close to the Bay place. She was 
not a red-head as has been reported 
but was a brunette. 

She married Jack Bay in order to 
keep from being deported. He made 
duck decoys. 

Warren said that when he was six- 
teen he worked at Anderson’s Cannery 
on the waterfront and had to go to 
work in the dark. The area there was 
so rough he was always on the alert 
for a surprise attack. 


BOOTLEGGING 

The following comes from the FBI 
Records from the internet at www. 
fold3.com. My assumption is that Anna 
White mentioned below is Mrs. Anna 
McMillan, later Mrs. Jack Bay. On the 
1940 census she is listed with Jack Bay at 
Mishawaka. He is described as a farmer 
and she is his “assistant.” Their property 
was valued at $15,000, a large sum of 
money in 1940. (Editor's Note) 

Agent Bryon, Portland, Oregon 
January 31, 1918, Case No. 16981 
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In re: J.J. Kenney, Pete Kenney, Pat 
Kenney, William Ford — Violations of 
Section 240 at Astoria, Oregon 

At Portland: 

A Yiddish man by the name of 
Goldberg, who is now at 214 First 
St., Portland, Oregon, is the author 
of information to the effect that 
the Richmond Hotel and Rooming 
House (in fact a house of prostitution) 
in Astoria, is owned and conducted 
by Ford & Kenney, in the rear of 
which and on the right hand corner 
underneath the floor is a secret 
vault constructed as a depository for 
whiskey. The building stands out over 
the water and this vault is reached by 
boat or launch from the water. It is 
also reached from the floor above by 
means of removing certain boards 
which are screwed down in place. 
The street floor of this building is 
used as a garage, conducted by Ford. 
The second floor is used by Ford as 
a residence and liquor is also kept in 
his place. Ford and John Kenney own 
this garage jointly and have money 
invested in it which they borrowed 
from a woman named Anna White, 
a prostitute, who formerly conducted 
the Richmond, and was driven to 
Seaside, Oregon, recently by the 
[WWI] military authorities. 

Pete Kenney has the Lobby Saloon 
at 12th & Commercial Streets, Astoria, 
and is making a lot of money selling 
whiskey furnished by John Kenney 
and William Ford. William Ford and 
Pat Kenney are doing a big business 
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in the whiskey line in the Chinook 
Bar, at Astoria. 

This whiskey reaches Astoria from 
California by vessels. Some weeks 
ago a vessel came into the river and 
John Kenney induced the above 
named Goldberg, to lend him $500 
with which to purchase whiskey off 
the steamer and transfer it to Astoria 
by boat, which was done, and on this 
occasion Goldberg learned where the 
vault of reference is constructed. Since 
then the police of Astoria, evidently 
by John Kenney’s design, have driven 
Goldberg out of Astoria* 

A copy of this report is sent to San 
Francisco, and attention is respect- 
fully invited to the fact that John J. 
Kenney is under indictment in San 
Francisco for violating the Mann Act, 
concerning which allegation there is 
a long and painstaking record made 
in the files of the Bureau’s office at 
San Francisco. The talk is further 
sown broadcast through this part of 
the world that John Kenney obtained 
from Anna White the sum of $1000, 
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which they allege is her third of 
$3000, which sum was turned over 
to an attorney named Delmas, and 
that the attorney named Delmas has 
the power to stop the prosecution of 
such cases in San Francisco, all of 
which is reported for the purpose of 
exciting the interest of the Federal 
officials in San Francisco, that jointly 
and together, by some means or 
other, evidence sufficient to get this 
gang into court some place may be 
obtained. 

*The Chief of Police at that time, 
from 1917 through 1918, was Ignatius 
(Nace) Grant, son of Bridget Grant, 
a family noted for their shanghaiing 
activities, saloons, etc. “Gambling, 
prostitution and bootlegging is going 
on without practically any check by the 
officials while the expense of running the 
city has passed all appropriations and 
until the books are experted, it is hard 
to figure out just where the city stands,” 
the Morning Astorian reported at the 
end of 1918. 
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Editor’s Notes 


Charlene Larson stopped by with the identification of the people in the 
photo in the Summer 2012 Cumtux on page 33. The photo is of a party for 
Lyle Lampman who was retiring from work at Pacific Power. Lampman is 
standing left, Paul Reimers is at right standing. At left seated is Mrs. Lampman 
and at right seated is Richard “Dick” Jones, Pacific Power’s District Manager 
for Clatsop District. Two other people also identified Paul Reimers who was 
active in a number of organizations in the county. Bruce Berney identified 
James Tomson on the bottom of page 33. He was president of the CCHS 
board in 1967—1968 and had also been the superintendent of Fort Clatsop. 


The current owners of the Kittiwake, the boat that Columbia River Maritime 
Museum founder Rolf Klep once owned, are requesting that anyone who has 
a photo of the boat contact CCHS at 503-338-4849 and we will pass on the 
message. 


Jean Ostrom Montgomery identified Richard Smith, the wrestler whose 
photo was on the inside front cover of the Summer 2012 issue as a member of 
the AHS class of 1960. 


About the centerfold and back cover images: Alex Magdaleno is asking 
readers for any information about his great grandparents Edward Theron 
(E.T.) and Susan M. Hollenbeck who lived in the Warrenton/Clatsop Plains 
area and possibly at Astoria. Alex’s great aunt Polly had told him in 1972 that 
they lived in Warrenton after about 1915 near the “sand hills.” Her dad put up 
a cabin that was screwed together and he could take it down and move it. She 
said later they moved over to Columbia Beach near the railroad station, and 
he built a three-room house and a tent house for the kitchen. It was on land 
that was either railroad or county land and they did not pay any rent. Please 
phone us at 503-338-4849 or e-mail to: archivist@cumtux.org. 
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